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SOME RECENT HAPPENINGS. 
There is an American echo in the Vati- 


can every time the Pope sneezes. He gets 
snuff from Baltimore. 
*,* 
Senator Frye of Maine wants Lake 


Mooselookmeguntie drained off a few feet, 
so that he may catch trout with worms for 
bait. 

*,° 

Judge Reid of the Atlanta (Ga.) City Court 
has recently found it necessary to issue an 
order prohibiting attorneys from eating pea- 
nuts while the court is in session. 

*,° 

Mrs. May French Sherman, the African 
explorer, recently elected a member of the 
English Royal Geographical Society, is the 
only woman ever thus honored, She is an 
American by birth. 

*,* 

A telephone exchange manager in Staun- 
ton (Va.) recently advertised for “ ug- 
ly girls that would attend to business.” 
There were actually twenty-five who ap- 
plied for the positions and confessed them- 
selves qualified to fill the bill. 

*,* 

A “Prof, Morse of New Jersey”’ is cred- 
ited with the biggest trout of the Rangely 
Lake region this year—a thirteen-pounder 
Whether he is a dancing professor or a prize 
boxer doesn’t appear. There is no such 
professor in the college Faculty of the 
State, 

*,* 

Scientists announce that there are 18,000 
known varieties of fish in North American 
waters. The average fisherman thinks that 
at least 17,990 are unknown in New York 
waters, and that a majority of those re- 
maining will refuse to take any known bait. 
What the fishermen want is a scientific and 
practical catalogue of bait that will catch 
even a few of the species. 

*,° 

Ira Chapel, of Washington Crossing, N. 
J., always goes to Trenton on Sept. 1 for 
an oyster gorge. How many of the bivalves 
he can consume in 4 day is unknown, but 
it is of record that he consumed 400 at one 
sitting in an eating contest. It is imma- 
terial to him whether he eats them raw, 
fried, broileG, stewed or roasted. Fortu- 
nately for his finances he has an oyster ap- 
petite to gratify but once a year, as, save 
on the day of the opening of the oyster sea- 
son, his appetite is normal. 

*,* 

Some political enthusiasts here envy the 
Rev. Washbourne West, of England, who is 
entitled to cast twenty-three votes at each 
general Parliamentary election, as he owns 
property in so many different parishes 
He voted the Conservative ticket seventeen 
times at the election of 1892. As this was 
perfectly legal, his novel experience lacked 
the excitemext and element of danger so 
dear to such old-time American “ practical 
politicians’ as believed in voting early and 
often and wherever they could. 

*,.* 

While every small boy in the United 
States has known for many generations 
that the bloodworm is a splendid lure for 


fish, Philadelphians have just discovered 
the fact. It is chronicled with mingled joy 
and surprise in late Philadelphia papers 


that the striped bass is being caught with 
such bait in the Susquehanna River. De- 
scriptions of the worm are published and 
fishermen have excited discussions as to the 
advisability of abandoning eel-tails for this 
newly discovered bait. There will be a hot 
time in the old town when the matter 
reaches the Franklin Institute for an offi- 
cial pronuncilamento on the mooted ques- 
tion, 
*,* 

Hartford (Conn.) people are now worry- 
ing about whether it should be called a 
figure-head or a fiddle-head. Whatever it 


may be, it used to ornament the bow of 
Admiral Farragut’s old flagship Hartford, 
and it is now in the State Capitol. It will 


be kept in a glass case away from vandal 
relic-hunters and will be formally received 
as a memento by the city when it is de- 
cided whether to have the proposed big 
celebration of reception on the anniversary 
of the launching of the ship, Nov. 22, or on 
that of Hartford’s most recent great event, 
*“ Battle Flag Day.’’ 


‘the most cos- 


it has ever been attempt 


Boston is now reveling in 
mopolitan move tl 








ed in hotel keeping in this town,’’ as one 
writer puts it, That is partly because the 
eafé of this new hotel is to be kept open 
until 1 A. M., so that people may be able to 
get something to eat besides cold beans 

after the theatre,” but mainly because 


“the waiters must be able to speak French 
fluently.”” As the waiters can also 
German and Italian as well as English, and 
instances are even familiar with 


speak 


in some 
Spanish, because they can wear a dress sult 
without seeming to be out of place in it, 
and because they come from New York 
City, where “‘ they have long served society 
people,” these waiters are more awe-inspir- 
ing and wonder-provoking, alike to the Com 
monwealth Avenue and Beacon Hill sets, 
and the suburban people who occasionally 
stay fn town over nif than is their 
knowledged social r Mr . 





Gardner, vith r itest musical protégé 
in tow 
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POLICE CHIEF JOHN McCULLAGH. 


OHN McCULLAGH, Chief of the 
uniformed force and executive 
officer of the New York Police 
Department, has an interesting 
personality. 

Before him is a career of vast 
possibilities and promise. He 
may command the army of official sentinels 
over life and property in the Greater New 
York. He must as Chief win his spurs, 
but he has a clean record and his limita- 
tions have to be discovered. For the last 
twenty-seven years his conducf as a police- 
man in all grades has been excellent. 

The portrait of the subject of this sketch 
reveals much of the man and his methods. 
Physically he is what a Highlander in Bor- 
der days would have called “‘ a pretty man.” 
Not past keen and active manhood—he Is 
fifty-two years old—he is lithe and mus- 
cular, so well ‘‘ set up” and proportioned as 
to disguise substantial avoirdupois and am- 
ple chest girth. He is strong and well feat- 
ured, with a sharp but kindly eye, a firm 
nose and chin, a capital forehead, and a 
resolute but sympathetic mouth, shaded by 
an ampie dark mustache of cavalry trim. 
The Chief’s robust health is vouched for 
by a Burgundy complexion tempered by the 
bronzing of outdoor activity. He is a gour- 
mand and a gourmet, but temperate in all 
things, while a sound authority on a menu. 

Perfect in social traits, John McCullagh 
as an official appears to be destined to rally 
around him every man worthy of the pay 
he draws from this municipality. His ad- 
ministration will be sympathetic, encourag- 
ing, and kind, so far as his subordinates 
are concerned, while he will be acute to de- 
tect “tricks ’’ and dishonesty and unswerv- 
ing in his dealings with those discovered 
unworthy to wear the uniform. He is in the 
singular position of having no grudges to 
wreak and no pets to coddle. It has been 
said of him that he is as friendly to those 
who did not like Thomas Byrnes as to 
those who were his favorites, and as dis- 
posed to look after the welfare of Peter 
Conlin’s friends and protégés as he will 
see to it that fair treatment is the lot of the 
late Chief’s detractors. He has in sub- 
stance said to the rank and file of the de- 
partment: “ Let us start fairly and do our 
best for this city. But no laggards, no eye 
servants.” 

Other encouraging traits in the new head 
of the police are patience, unquestioned 
courage, quickness of perception and grasp 
of situations, possession of educational ad- 
vantages that are certainly equal to those 
of any of nis predecessors since Metro- 
politan Police days, and politeness and con- 
sideration both for gentle and simple. John 
McCullagh detests notoriety, abhors tattle 
and backbiting. He keeps his own counsel 
and does not encourage gossip. His meth- 
ods are direct. His patience was exhibited 
during the twenty-eight months that he was 
an acting Inspector drawing a Captain's 
salary because he could not secure the vote 
necessary to confirm him. Perhaps domestic 
relations, happy to a degree, have had not a 
little to do in molding Chief McCullagh’s 
character. 

John McCullagh is a magnificent 
trian. He isc the “ Man on Horseback” of 
the Police Department. Perhaps if he had 
never learned to ride superbly he would 
now be a pensioned patrolman. At any 
rate, twenty-one years ago a happy acci- 
dent gave him his starting point in promo- 
tion. McCullagh was a Roundsman in the 
Tremont Precinct, and Police Commissioner 
Joel B. Erhardt came upon him one day 
while he was astride one of the pick of the 
police stable. Man and horse filled Col. Er- 
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hardt’s eye. After expert scrutiny he had 
a chat with the Roundsman while he ca- 
ressed the steed, Then, telling who he was, 
the Commissioner advised the natty, trim 
horseman to apply for promotion to a Ser- 
geantcy. Fifty candidates were in McCul- 
lagh’s class. He came out at its head, and 
was promoted July 19, 1876, 

Had McCullagh ever had circus ambitions 
he would have developed into a Franconi as 
a master of ménage. He is always at- 
tractive in the saddle, and has vanity that is 
pardonable when in public. THE New 
York Times in telling of the police parade 
at the reviewing stand June 1, 1896, said: 

“ When the Fifth Battalion appeared, led 
by the Seventy-first Regiment Band, chance 
or consummate horsemanship made Acting 
Inspector John McCullagh Interesting to 
20,000 spectators. He is a very centaur and 
rode a beautiful but very skittish charger. 
As it passed the Hotel Brunswick it devel- 


oped a disposition to dance to the march 
music, then to curvet and caracole, and 
finally to chasser over the pavement. The 


rider appeared to regard the pranks of his 
steed as mere ambling, looked ahead, made 
the salute in precise form as the charger 
was pirouetting in very dizzy fashion, and— 
there was an outburst of cheers at the mé- 
nage exhibition.” 

At the police parade this year McCullagh, 
who was relegated to a rear battalion, was 
conspicuous both by his wonderfully spirit- 
ed and handsome mount and his calm and 
masterly handling of it. 

Chief McCullagh is not the youngest man 
that has been at the head of the uniformed 
police since the Metropolitan régime. John 
A. Kennedy, John Jourdan, James J. Kelso, 
George W. Matsell, George W. Walling, and 
William Murray were Superintendents up 
to the régime of Thomas Byrnes, who first 
had the title of Chief, and was succeeded by 
Peter Conlin. Murray was but forty-one 
years old when he was made Superintend- 
ent. 

The life history of Chief McCullagh dates 
from Ireland, where he was born in 1845. 
His uncle was the late Capt. John H. Mc- 
Cullagh. The nephew was through his inter- 
est appointed a patrolman in 1870, and first 
did duty in the Fifth Precinct. He saw 
service as such in what is known as the 
Tenderloin district and the mounted squad, 
and as a Roundsman at the Grand Central 


Station and the Thirty-fourth Precinct. His 
Captaincy came in 1883, and after com- 
manding the Thirty-first Precinct he was 
sent to “clean up” the Sixth Precinct, 


which had become almost as notorious as it 
was in the days of the “* Leatherheads,”’ and 
the “‘ Five Points,’’ when it was known as 
the “ Bloody Sixth.”” Here he was active 
and efficient. Some of his exploits were the 
bringing of the inmates of the “ Big Flats” 
in Elizabeth Street to restraint and de- 
cency, the complete routing of the Chinese 


gamblers, and the conviction of the first 
Chinese gambler, Jew Shaw, and the dis- 
ruption of the Whyo band of thugs and 
malefactors whose leader, ‘‘ Dan" Driscoll, 


was hanged for killing a wretched girl con- 
federate, Beezy Garrity. When Owen Bruen 
attempted to reorganize Driscoll’s followers 
he was snapped up and sent to prison for 
Other acceptable service was done 
by Capt. McCullagh in the Thirty-third, 
Twelfth, Eighth, and Twentieth Precincts. 
Recognition of various services of an ex- 
traordinary character came to Capt. Mc- 
Cullagh in the Medal of Honor and resolu- 
tions of the Board of Police and resolutions 
from Gen. Daniel Butterfield and the officers 
of the Citizens’ ank. He became Acting 
Inspector May 1895, and distinguished 
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himself in policing the new territory in 
Westchester County. His tact and kindness 
toward the citizens who were at first op- 
posed to New York control were such as to 
win from them a set of commendatory reso- 
lutions, which are highly prized by the re- 


ciptent. 
The last important detective work done 
by McCullagh was in the case of Mary 


Alice Almont Livingston Fleming, who was 
acquitted on the charge of poisoning her 
mother, Mrs. H. H. Bliss. He had no de- 
tective staff, and collected the evidence for 
the prosecution. He claims that but for 
Chemist Scheele, on whom the prosecution 
relied, a conviction would have been had. 
Chief McCullagh is a Republican, like his 
uncle, Capt. John H. McCullagh. He at- 
tends Dr. John Hall’s Church, is in high 
standing in Masonry, and a member of the 
Mystic Shrine. He has for many years been 
in happy financial 


circumstances. 
GEORGE B. 


TAYLOR 
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Great Britain, the Rev. Samuel McCor 
late of Belfast, Ireland, as its pastor. The 
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McComb is only thirty-five years of age 
but he has been carefully educated, first 
at the Academy of Derry, next at Mag 


Coliege, Londonderry, and then at Assembly 





College, Belfast. He always stood at the 
head of his classes, whether they wer 
classes in languages, metaphysics, or the 
ology. Added to all these advantages 


a brilliant mind and the gift of oratory. 
His first charge was at Reading, England 
While there he began his stud 
ford University, from which he 
ated with the highest honors. 
ing he went to Armagh, 
to Elmwood Church, Belfast. In the la 
named charge he gained the fame wh 
brought his name into prominence on b 
sides of the Atlantic. His great intelle 
gifts, his odd, yet attractive, manner, 
fresh ways of putting things, and his per- 
sonal popularity had won for him so man 
friends not alone in Belfast, but through 
out Great Britain, that when it was an- 
nounced that he was to come to New Y 
there was a perfect storm of protest 
means confined to E wood congre 
or even to the Presbytery of London 
But in spite of protests, offers of 
salary, and arguments ab 
refused to be deterred 
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1.—Peshawur Mountain Battery in Action Near Thall. 2.—Picket, Fifth Punjab Cavalry, Now Engaged on the Frontier. 3.—Native Officers, Second 
Punjab Infantry, Now Engaged in Fighting on the Samana Range. 4.—Defensive Tower in the Village of Sadda. 5.—Two Bodies on the 
Funeral Pyre in the Cremation Ground for Hindoos on the Poona River. 6.—Looking Down the Khyber Pass from Ali Mas 


the Segregated Camp at Poona 8.—A Plague Expression. 9.—A Dark Patient in Fair Hands 


THE UPRISING AND PLAGUE IN INDIA. 
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The photographs of Cléo de Merode, including the central portrait, were made for The New York Times by Sarony, 256 Fifth Avenue, New York; the others were made in Paris immediately prior 
to her departure for New York. 


THE LATEST PORTRAITS OF CLEO DE MERODE, THE PARISIAN DANCER NOW IN NEW YORK. 
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GREEN ACRE-ON-THE-PISCATA- 
QUA. 


ROBABLY few of the readers of 

THe New York TIMES ever 

heard of Greenacre-on-the-Pis- 

cataqua, or of the educational 

work which has been going on 

there during the past “four 

years, and yet there is an in- 
terest connected with each. Greenacre is in 
the little town of Bliot, Me., only two or 
three miles from Portsmouth, N. H., by 
way of the river, and ten miles south of 
Dover; consequently, it is near Kittery, 
York Beach, Old Orchard, Hampton Beach, 
Isles of Shoals, and many noted Summer 
resorts. It is made vp of a hotel called the 
Greenacre Inn, capable of accommodating 
seventy-five or a hundred guests—half a 
dozen cotttages, a few farmhouses within a 
radius of half a mile, and an encampment 
of thirty or more tents on a dry, pleasant, 
grassy plain on the bank of the river, and 
known as “Sunrise Camp.” Among the 
owners of these cottages may be mentioned 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Miss Emma Thursby, and 
Miss Mary H. Burnham, Director of ths 
Greenacre School of Music. 

The inn, which will be enlarged to twice 
Its present capacity before another season, 
is situated on a bluff forty feet above the 
river, which there is a mile or more in 
width—really an arm of the sea, into which 
flow one or two streams from the north. 

So the view to the west is directly across 
the Piscataqua to the New Hampshire shore 
and hills, while all around in other direc- 
tions are hills, green fields, orchards, 
patches of corn and grain, and a variety of 
trees, altogether constituting a particularly 
fine and characteristic New England land- 
scape, with a most agreeable Summer cli- 
mate. But all this is not the chief charm 
of Greenacre, nor that which attracts its 
200 or 300 guests from all parts of the coun- 
try. There is an animating spirit in the 
place, manifesting itself through a pleasant, 
mild, but unusually intelligent and intensely 
active and energetic woman. She is a wo- 
man with a purpose which Its rapidly de- 
veloping into a mission. 








Forty years ago and more there lived at 
Eliot Moses G. Farmer, an electrical engi- 
neer and inventor, who on July 26, 1847, 
demonstrated the possibility of utilizing 
electricity as a motive power by running a 
car on a street In Dover propelled by that 
particularly tricky and unmanageable agent 
He was a genius, and as is generally the 
case with genuine geniuses he lived half a 
century or more earlier than he could be 
understood or appreciated. But this year 
there was an assembly of skillful, practical, 
and learned electricians and inventors at 
Greenacre to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the first use of electricity as a mo- 
tive power for propelling vehicles, and to 
honor the name and genius of Moses G 
Farmer; and the woman with a purpose 
who ist animating spirit at Greenacre to- 
day is the daughter of the man whose mem 
ory was so 1ored. The strong impres 
sion of the father impelled and directed him 
to uti the tremendous force which is In 
electricity and make it manageable and 
useful; it wa the daughter’s strong im 
pression which impelled and directed her to 
make Greenacre a centre for the promotion 
of health and pleasure, and at the same 
time the interchange of the best thought 
on all subjects tending to the betterment of 
the physical, mental, and psychical, or spir 
itug 


ble 























yndition of those who might assem 
and in general tend to educate 
and refine them 





No or cult Is allowed to predominate, 
but entative men and women in each 
department of scientific, philosophic, and re- 
ligi ght are invited to present, In the 
clearest manner possible distinctive and 
important features in their particular de- 


partment 

This year, for example, the following sub 
jects were represented—each having certain 
set apart for the lectures and discus 
3, altogether occupying the time from 
July 1 to Sept. 2: “ Peace and Arbitration,” 
‘ation in Home and School.” “ Ideals 
in Literature and Art,” ‘“ Evolution,” 
“‘ Blectricity Applied to Invention,” “ Ideals 
in Business Life,” ‘“* Nature," ‘‘ Sociology,” 
‘Comparative Religicn.” 
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modious building erected for p 
pose, classes are forméd for more particular 
or systematic study along lines In harmony 
with these general ibjects; and 
conducted by competent instructors 
in flelds, or under the wide-spreading pines 
of Monsalvat, their mount of inspiration, 
quarter of a mile distant from the inn 

No fees are demanded, but all the pr 
lerived from the inn and cottages, from 
tertainments arranged for the purpose 
contributing to the general fun fr 
private donations, except for I 
poses, are devoted t defra th 
penses of lecture d incidental exper 
and, even so, a lerable draft must 
made upon Mi Farmer's private 
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SYLVAN SCENE AT GREENACRE, MAINE. 


Mrs. Ole Bull is Sitting Under the Tree. 
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MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS ON THE VERANDA OF THE 


THE NEW YORK 


Farmer’s Original Electric Motor and Car of 1847 in the Foreground. 


inquiry of 
im intimately during 
physician—he ascer- 
wel and well 
his. So now the pro 


whether he can set the 


careful 


was a -noted 
action of 
ndering 
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m of ‘“‘unco”’ scien 


whether it was the work of 
elf, with its higher per 
rding to the theory of 
Research, Later 


or 


1 t 
learn the 


following summing up of Mr. Farm- 
ork from Prof. Dolbear’s 
address delivered at Greenacre and 
rinted in Electricity, is a record of useful 
and brilliant labor such as few men in any 
age have accomplished 
“ At twenty-six he had bullt an electrical 
ilroad, at twenty-eight he had improved 
telegraph, at thirty he had invented and 
constructed the fire-alarm system with 
water-power-driven dynamos, at thirty-five 
he had discovered the means for duplex and 
quadruplex telegraph, and at thirty-six the 
art of depositing aluminium electrolytically. 
At that he read a paper before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
f Science multiplex telegraphy. At 
thirty-nine he had lighted his parlor in Sa 
lem with incandescent lamps, at forty-four 
he had greatly improved thermo-electric 
generators, at forty-six he had invented the 
modern dynamo with self-exciting fleld, and 
at forty-eight had lighted a house in Cam- 
bridge with forty incandescent lamps in 
multiple circuit, and all properly self-reg 
istering.’ 
Closing, 


semi-cen- 


age 


on 


who did nothing 
front shingled with Eu- 
and his bronze image 
Park. Let us see to it 
that Mr. Farmer, whose fame is but 
whose merits are greater, be equally hon- 
American electrical pioneer.’ 

R. OSGOOD MASON 

poeenmentipeaital 


CHINESE GIRLS FOR SALE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


The large Chinese settlement in San Fran- 
isco has made traffic in human beings not 
merely possible, but a business followed as 
a means of profitable investment, under the 
protection and patronage of two Chinese 
societies, and here, in the heart of an Amer 
ican city, we find one of the best-organized 
slave marts of modern times, fostered by as 
motley a band of criminals as could be pro- 
duced in any portion of the uncivilized 
world; a band numbering at least 3,000, who 
derive their support directly or indirectly 
from the sale and barter of female slaves, 
writes Charles Frederick Holder in The 
North American Review. 

The Chinese population of San Francisco 
is estimated at 20,000. Of these 5,000 are 
factory hands, 5,000 claim to be merchants, 
4,000 are domestic servants, 3,000 are the 
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MOSES GERRISH FARMER. 


*Change 


the 


quoted on 
who constitute 
American 


being slaves in the fullest sense; girls kid- 
napped in their homes in the Orient, 
brought to America by fraud and imposture, 
passed through the Custom House under 
false oaths, in fear of death or dire conse 
quences, put up at auction before profes- 
sional slave merchants, knocked down to 
the highest bidder, and condemned, in the 
majority of instances, to a life under duress 
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BOTANY CLASS IN THE NATURE SCHOOL. 


































RS. RYLEY'S audacious disregard 
for common sense in the fabri- 
cation of her plots, and her 
fondness for a few unlikely the- 
atrical expedients, which she 
employs over and over again, 
are, I fear, constitutional and in- 
Certainly the defects due to these 
“A Coat of 





curable. 
causes in her newest play, 
Many Colors,” are not to be remedied. Mrs. 


Ryley has, pre-eminently, the ‘ dramatic 
sense. She conceives character in action, 
and with all her impossible premises and 
the bewildering convolutions of her plots 
she is not perpetually telling a story of past 
events in her plays. Yet she chooses for 
treatment just the kind of complex stories 
that are generally made into plays of that 
hopeless kind. 

In “A Coat of Many Colors” her insist- 
ence upon relationships and misunder- 


Harry Conor, 
in ‘A Stranger in New York.”’ 


standings that the ordinary mind either 
rejects or utterly fails to comprehend is 
rather more unfortunate than it was in 
either “ Christopher, Jr.” or “‘ The Myste- 
rious Mr. Bugle,” because the new play 
has a strongly serious side. I remember 
there were one or two passages in “ Chris- 
topher, Jr.” not intended to produce laugh- 
ter, and that there was one episodic scene 
in particular, that in which the not pre- 
viously introduced villain was brought in to 
be annihilated, which was forceful and im- 
passioned. But, on the whole, “ Christo- 
pher, Jr.” impressed one as a merry trifle; 
and it is not likely that any one will so re- 
gard “‘A Coat of Many Colors,” with its 
jugglery with the marriage question, and 
its revelation of queer social relations. To 






Lawrence Caird, 
es the Duke in “ In Town.” dis 






be sure, much of the fun in this new play is 
frankly farcical, and, I fancy, all of it can 
fairly be called enjoyable. But it is some- 
thing more than a farce, and when it is 
serious it is very serious indeed. 

The character-study is not profound or 
strikingly novel. This playwright knows 
well what other playwrights have done, but 
she touches the old material in a lively and 
individual way. Thug her canny old Scot, 
with his propensity for squabbling and his 
nose for scandal, is the most entertaining 
fellow of his kind the stage has lately 
known, and her pére prodigue, though sorre- 
what less real and therefore less interest- 
ing, may fairly be called delightful in one 
scene. Mr. Whiffler, with his guide books, 
does not represent a particularly happy 
idea, but one accustomed to the violent ex- 
pedients of “ farce-comedy” is not likely 
to find him objectionable, 

The story of the play is so highly im- 
probable, both in the artistic sense of the 
word and actually, that there is no use of 
dwelling upon it. It cannot be improved. 
The play is founded upon its inconsisten- 
cles, and extravagances, and if the play 


and well written, a perfect flower in @ gar- 
den’ full of weeds; but, somehow, Mrs. 
Ryley’s weeds are not like other weeds. 


In the hands of unskillful and persdénally 
uninteresting actors such a play might go 
tor nothing. Spoken as the dialogue of Mr. 
Broadhurst is spoken, the play of wit and 
humor in the lines would not be effective. 
Mrs. Ryley has been uncommonly Iucky not 
only in getting her plays accepted, but in 
the actors who have stood between her and 
the public ag interpreters. 

In “Christopher, Jr.,” John» Drew and 
Maud Adams, in “The Mysterious Mr. 
Bugle,” Joseph Holland and Annie Rusgell 
were the principals, and now in “A Coat 
of Many Colors,” Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon have the “leads,” while in an- 
other of her plays, “An American Citi- 
zen,” we shal! soon see N. C. Goodwin and 
Maxine Elliott. In the play under notice, 
also, the supporting company is unusually 
strong. Mr. Le Moyne depicts an elderly 
fop, who in the one scene already ‘alluded 
to, is worth remembering; and the versatile 
comedian’s skill of composition and’ light- 
ness of touch are admirably exhibited. Mr. 
Lyons as the scowling, aniffling, expostulat- 
ing Scot, Mr. See as the old servitor, and 
Mr. McRae as the selfish younger brother, 
are excellently placed; while Mr. Burr Mc- 
Intosh in a puzzling sort of role is as useful 
and as interesting as any actor could be 
in the circumstances. Miss Georgia Busby 
has never before acted with so much ease 
and intelligence, while it is not likely that 
the ambiguous Mrs. Majendie could be 
made to seem more lifelike than she is in 
the care of Miss Ellie Wilton. 



























































































ROSIE BOOTE, 


One of the Dancers of the “In Town” Company. 


falls because of them, not all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men can set it up 
again. Yet I have had from the first a faint 
hope, which has been strengthened during 
the week, that the play will not fall; for 
with all its faults I like it. I really enjoyed 
its performance at Wallack’s last Monday 
night, and that was not wholly on account 
of the pleasing personality and skill of the 
actors. I liked the flow of wit and badinage, 
except when it became forced and artificial; 
I even enjoyed the employment of juvenile 
and urchaic theatrical devices—such as 
the elaboratetly contrived concealment of an 
important letter under a sofa pillow on a 
garden seat, where, of course, it would 
surely be discovered two minutes later— 
because of the very audacity of their em- 
ployment, 

In spite of this, also, the play has mo- 
ments of positive charm. Nothing could 
be much more futile than the lie told by 
Herman, at Hsther’s bidding (as he thinks) 
in Act III. The situation is radically false 
to human nature, and is developed with 
the most extravagant artifice. It Is all 
futile, too, and the advantage supposed to 
be gained is almost immediately aban- 
doned. Yet a sedate, well-seasoned, and 
habitually critical spectator can sit through 
this scene without wishing he were at home 
or at a performance of London musical 
comedy, or somewhere else, where he could 
find peace and quiet and nothing to be- 
wilder. 

The episode succeeding this is as good 
comedy as vou would wish to see, comedy 
infused with sentiment. I* ts well conceived 





lifficult 
& personality 


Esther Gunning is a rather 
and I fancy that an interestin 
counts for more in the portrayal than mere 
technical skill. None of her moods requires 
forcible expression; she is never tempestu- 
ous, and just when we get the idea that 
she is going to be strongly “ emotional” 
she disappoints us and lapses into badinage 
Tact and delicacy are required in the per- 
formance, and these Miss Shannon never 
lacks; while her presence is sunny, and the 
odd mingling of languor and briskness in 
her manner is always of piquant effect. The 
powers of this young actress are not large, 
but she has learned how to put them to 
the best use. She has artistic comprehen- 
sion and a good technique, 

So has not, as yet, Miss Nance O'Neill, an- 
other and, presumably, a younger actress, 
who is beginning to attract notice. She is 
the “leading lady " of Mr. Frank Murtha's 
stock company at the Murray Hill Theatre, 
and this week her portrayal of Leah, the 
forsaken Jewess, in the play Augustin 
Daly made, years ago, out of the German 
“* Deborah,”’ has placed her more prominent- 
ly before this public than any other role 
she has undertaken. I am willing to believe 
that the portrayal of Leah is also the most 
difficult task Miss O’Neil has yet under- 
taken. She is not nearly equal to its elocu- 
tionary—I had almost said oratorical— 
flights. I fancy most of her experience has 
been obtained in modern melodrama in 
which the deed counts for as much as the 
word, if not for more. Leah is a declama- 
tory role. Miss O’Neil seems to be very 


much in earnest, to have a sense of artistic 


role, 









Herbert Kelcey, 
in ‘‘A Coat of Many Colors.”’ 


fitness, and to feel much more than she yet 
can appropriately express. She has been 
called the ‘“‘ coming woman,” but certainly 
she has not yet “arrived,” and it would 
be very unfair to her to credit her with 
powers she does not possess. In Mr, Mur- 
tha’s stock company, nevertheless, she is 
well placed, and is therefore an important 
factor in a valuable theatrical experiment. 

Another young woman who has excited an 
appreciable measure of admiration in this 
fickle metropolis lately is Miss Berenice 
Wheeler, who is conspicuous in the per- 
formance of “A Bachelor’s Honeymoon” 
at Hoyt’s Theatre. This is a machine-made 
farce if there ever was one. There is not a 
line in its text or a situation evolved in its 
action to indicate that its author’s private 
life, personal character, and domestic circle 
are not perpetually shrouded in gloom. A 
man might, if he were so minded, put to- 
gether a thing like this in his moments o- 


Hope Rosas, 





‘Secret Service.’’ 


Caroline in 





leisure, while serving apprenticeship to an 
indertaker. 

What I mean to say is not that the farce 
does not cause laughter, (because it does, 
and very loud laughter, too,) but that the 


expert observer soon discovers that its au- 
thor is no humorist, that there is no in- 
herent, irresistible sense of fun, no natural 
joyousness, no hilarious mood represented 
in this composition It is all deliberately 
selected stuff fitted together with consider- 





able care and warranted to wear for a sea 
son of forty weeks, at least I make no 
doubt the title was selected first of all, with 
an eye to its value on a three-sheet poster- 
for it is striking and suggestive—and that 
then from the lumber rooms and store- 
houses accessible to farce builders a play 
was constructed to fit it; the explanation of 
the title decided on being that a gentleman 
named Bachelor marries an actress, and 
circumstances requiring him to keep his 








marriage secret, he has a rather unhappy 








honeymoon. Th is a fair sample of the 
quality of Mr. John Stapleton’s humor—or 
his substitute for humor. 

But crowded audiences see “‘ A Bachelor’s 
Honeymoon” nightly, and its obvious arti- 
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fice seems to displease them not at all, 
while the forced tuations’ evoke laugh 
ter that sounds hearty. Doubtless the com- 
pany has much to do with this. Mr. La 
Shelle, who is the courageous entrepreneur 
in this case, has employed two comedians 
of ripe experience and uncommon skill, M. 
A. Kennedy and W. J. Ferguson, to make 
the thing as nearly funny as possible, and 
each works like a house a-fire. And then 
there is Miss Berenice Wheeler, whose act- 
ing as the young wife involved in much be- 
wilderment and rather enjoying all the ex- 
citement, scarcely stamps her as an artist 
of unusual ability, but is nevertheless suffi- 
ciently clever in design and individual in 
execution to attract unusual notice. Miss 
Wheeler has a fetching way of her own, and 
that counts. Probably, also, she would do 
as well, if not better, in a play of higher 
purpose and better quality. These machine- 
farces demand much of the performer in 
the way of skill and energy, and rarely do 
much for his or her reputation in return. 
For my own part, I find more stimulus 
for honest laughter at Weber and Fields’s 
unpretentious music hall than in any of the 
farces now current that I have seen; and 
I've seen all except “A Stranger in New 
York.” Nor do I believe that Mr. Weber 
and Mr. Fields and their amiable accom- 
plice, Mr. Sam Bernard, wear their hair 
over their ears in vain imitation of Mlle. 
Cleo Merode. Not at all. The style is as 
original with them as their dialect, which 
is utterly unlike any other dialect in the 
world. There are no plots in the perform- 


Norma Whaliey, 
Of the “In Town "’ Company. 
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THE MARQUIS, THE CAPTAIN, AND THE CHAPLAIN. 
Florence Lloyd, Louis Bradfield, and Leedham Bantock—“ In 


ances of Weber and Fields; one is not both- gentlemen appear and 

ered while there by involved stories of past acts or situations which 
simple and above tiresome, They are, moreover, 
drink your beer and ported, especially by Mr. 
smoke your cigar, if you care to, while you the impersonator of good-humored 
enjoy the doings in the mimic scene. It is dence operators, who seems to 
the whim of Mr. Fields and Mr. Bernard to 
present themselves as wily adventurers, de- 
voting their whole time and many square any music hall for recr 
yards of dialect to the pleasurable task of 
Weber of his birthright; quired. 
is innocence—fre- The Nonsuch, that frail 
quently injured, but always innocence. In William Bonelli pretended to be Captain at 
the burlesques which fill as much of the the Star Theatre all last week, did not 
bill at their music hall as the local comic 
dramas used to of the bills at Harrigan and ments elsewhere. She is already off, bound 
Hart’s first Theatre Comique, these three presumably for Mr. William Winter’s favo 


ISADORE RUSH AND ROLAND REED. 


Scene in “The Wrong Mr. Wright.” 


Town.”—<Act I. 


into his present surroundings. Of course, 


should not care to advise anybody to go to 


hall habit must be slowly and painfully ac- 


main long at this port because of engage- 


ha alre 

these wes 

measurably 

reducing its kk I Id t member a 

play that mor S len itself to that 

sort of treatment fter the climax of Act 

II., the whol t incidents and emo- 

tional ma al « rowde into one 

f without depri r of a hint 
ramatic interest ; ! ) are 

too good to lose. These pictures will save 

“ Change Alley.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sothern seems not to be 
going to rely upon it entirely for his whole 
season. He is talking of viving “ Lord 
Chumley,”” which has been shelved a long 
while, and will try his hand at Claude Mel- 
notte at the Thursday matinées later In the 
Autumn. To an old-fashioned playgoer 
the 1 of Mr. Sothern acting Claude comes 
as a sort of surprise, his artistic manner is 
so re ved, his outbursts of emotional 
force so exceedingly delicate; but since 
Charles Coghlan introduced to the stage the 
Melnotte of low tones and “ suppressed pas- 
sion”’ we have all seen many portrayals of 
the role that would have made Macready’s 
hair turn gray before its time, but yet have 
been tolerantly, if not joyously, received. I 
think the most confidential Claude I ever 
saw was Herbert Waring when he acted 
here with Mary Anderson in 1888. Yet in 
the intervening nine years Mr. Waring has 
become a leader in romantic drama in Lon- 
don, and his Gil de Berault in “‘ Under the 
Red Robe” is highly esteemed. Probably 
the fervent, outspoken Claude Melnottes of 


Minnie Hunt, 
Of the “In Town" Company. 
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KIT HEARTRIGHT LEARNS OF HIS GOOD FORTUNE. 
Scene in “‘ Change Alley,” at the Lyceum.—Act I. 


long ago would not sult present-day tastes; the native “ farce-comedy ”’ or knockabout your old reading book Ah, we have some 
but Bulwer y ] srtainly not de- variety play, which for a few years almost actors left, after all; and with Weber and 
vised aS a me for “suppressed pas- monopolized the stage, but which developed r and Marie Loftus and our L ion 
sion” and the polite, conversational style not at all, and was as raw and coarse and “m cal comedy ”’ friends tn sight we 
of modern drama, I hope Mr. Sothern will noisy in the end as in the beginning. ‘The 
try to warm up tc It. English article better than any native 
‘Tue Lady of Lyons” ems very old- thing of its kind since Harrigan’s hand lost 
fashioned at a time h a piece as its cunning and Hoyt skill reached its 
‘In Town” can be presented night after high point in ‘‘A Brass Monkey.” Tot 
night in a prominent theatre “In Town” sure, English ‘‘ musical comedy,” as th 
is not bad of its kind, but the kind is pur- fer to call it, is apt to be a trifle dull; bi 
posely allow and insincere. It mea t could be duller than ‘‘ The Good Mr 
nothing at all. Its purposs to exhibit t q 
of many women, and to accompany “In Town” has a special sort of hist 
the ow with mild fun warranted to pro intere It is one of the 
duce rippling laughter from folks who feed for it is now nearly five years old. It is not 
well and never think This kind of musical quite as gocd as some of the newer ones 
or variety farce has supplanted both oper- but in spite of a few audacious lines and 
etta and burlesque, in England, and we > a pretense of gay abandon, it is decent and 
likely to see a great deal more of it here even refined, as such things go, and when 
befe some other kind of performance in its ambling a serio nd almost lifelike 
takes its place in the pu y passage occasionally occurs, the actors re 
idy its popularity has injure member themselves and their mission, and 
leftly avoid the point. 
Thus, there a moment when an encoun 
of words between Miss Maud Hobson 
Miss Juliette Nesville, clad as two bur- 
sque actresses, (which indeed they are,) 
ibout the juvenile affections of the Marquis 
of Clanside seems to be getting alarming]; 
like nature’s self; but, presently, when the 
yue seems most envenomed with vy 
malic the ladies smile sweetly 
ach other, and 
sion is skillfully 
should be 
not be harrowed, even by 


yrmance better than we are 
to in Ame r farce. 
en not only look well, and dre 
zly and tastefully. They have been 
how to walk and to and, to hold 
I arms and their hands, to mulate 
pose The principals are real tors wl 
earry their slight -s from beginning 
end without * ging ”’ or “ guyir ae 
em dly or enunci 
f Ameri I 
On the other 
1 unintellis 


and 
them 


1dfield ji 
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ind agility 
hat the temptation to ¢ rpraise him is 
i itil one refle s that we 
ans who can sing and 
well, whose mimetic px 
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leveloped, and wt e pe ynal 
ader and deeper. But their sur- 
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STUDIO OF F. S. CHURCH. 


mERHAPS the strongest individ 
uality among modern American 
painters is that of F. S. Church 

In fact, Mr. Church, through his 
original ideas and methods, has, 
with a few of his contempora- 

8 ries, done much to refute the 

ce prevalent idea that there is no origi- 
nality in American art and that American 
artists in particular who have not studied 
in foreign art schools for the most part pro- 
inferior work, and follow the same 
neral lines in landscape as well as figure 
rk. The Hudson River school, for exam- 
to which many older American artists 
ged, vaguely embraced to the art pub- 

any years almost. all American 
and became in time a term almost 


THE 


now nearly 
came to New 


thirty years since Mr 
York from Grand Rap- 
where he was born in the early 
through some comical draw- 
made for Harper’s Weekly be- 
1 art career which, with continued and 
rked improvement all the time, has final- 
laced him in the front rank of American 
painters. It is always interesting to study 
tl early work of artists or writers, and a 
panorama drawn and painted by Mr. Church 
it the early age of ten years, and which de- 
the successive adventures of a band 
crude as it is, shows that even 
the artist's mind ran on orig 
s and that the bizarre and weird 
cinations for him. In his large and 
handsome studio, at Broadway and Forty- 
fourth Street, Mr. Church, amid a multitude 
of sketches and finished pictures, still has a 
place for this boyish production, and the 
between its roughly drawn and 
painted figures and some of hi 
later works which have made him known in 
ill lands, is both striking and interesting 
T} 


pirates 


i fa 


ontrast 


rudely 


> for success, and particularly those 
surround the path of the aspiring 
artist filled with boundless ambition 
possessed of little capital or acquaint- 
, and which were Mr. Church's lot for 
years, have left no trace upon the 
now His smile, his hearty 
quaint humor, his hopeful 
1d his charity and kindliness are as 

the man of fifty as they were in 

uth of twenty-five. An Academician 
er ten years, a member of the Acad- 
yuncil for some years, an exhibitor 
leading art displays, and an art- 
vithout one of whose works no collec 
of American pictures is complete, Mr 
h enjoys not only the esteem, confi 
and respect of his fellow-American 
sts, but holds a firm place in the affec 
of the American art public. 
uld be almost superfluous 
Church's work 


nd artist 
ke his 


It w to describe 


Mr He has been known for 
years through and by his quaint humor, his 
perception of the amusing side of animal 
life, his sentiment, composition, strong and 
graceful draughtsmanship, and exceedingly 
delicate and refined color scheme. He was 
once called by a child “ the ice-cream art- 
ist ’’—the child’s mind detecting an analogy 
between the purity and delicacy of his light 
colors and those of the confection so dear 
to the childish taste. The criticism, there- 
fore was unconsciously a most sincere 
compliment, inasmuch as the child can 
only draw analogies from a limited fleld of 
experiences or sensations. One of the earli- 
est of Mr. Church’s works to attract wide- 
spread public attention was ‘The Witch's 
Daughter,” which is famillar in every 
American household through numberless re- 
productions, and which depicted a dainty 
maiden clad in flowing, clinging draperies, 
seated on the new moon's silver crescent, 
conversing with a blinking owl, against a 
background of flying clouds. ‘“ The Sibyl,” 
painted in 1894, is also one of his strongest 
works. Its subject is a rare and dainty 
maiden seated at a table and holding in her 
outstretched arms a black skull, into whose 
cavernous eye sockets she gazes as if for 
inspiration. Other notable pictures from 
Mr. Church’s brush which will be readily 
recalled are “The Sorceress,” painted in 
1892; “The Reverie,” ‘“ Pandora,” ‘* Music 
of the Sea,” “The Viking’s Daughter,” 
“Una and the Lion,” and “ Jealousy,” in 
which last canvas a crouching tiger shows 
manifest displeasure at a maiden’s notice 
of a dove. Mr. Church's Academy picture 
of this year was “St. Cecilia,” a maiden 
playing at the organ, with attendant angels 
around her. This, like all his works, is 
marked by extreme refinement, graceful 
drawing, and delicacy of color. 

“ Undine,”’ on which the artist is now at 
work, has for its subject the old myth, a 
tall maiden enveloped in light-green drapery 
pushing her way through the weeds to a 
pool on whose margin stand two white her- 
ons. Perhaps the best example of Mr. 
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a Photograph Taken Specially for The New York 


Church's original sentiment is “ Retalia- 
tion,” a group of young girls with bows and 
arrows made of the ascension lily, one of 
whom draws her bow with the lily arrow 
pointed at Cupid, who stands sorrowfully in 
the foreground, ‘‘ An Ice Cream Party,” in 
which the figures are a young girl and a 
group of expectant bears sitting in a circle 
and waiting to be served by the fair attend 
ant, and the illustration herewith given of 


the “ Skipping tope Party,’’ show how 


ONE OF 


quaintly Mr, Church brings out the expres- 
sion of human nature in animals. His illus- 
trative work is also good evidence of this, 
and particularly his illustrations of those 
undying animal heroes, Br’er Fox, Br’er 
Rabbit, and their confréres in Uncle Re- 
mus’s stories, and in the leading magazines. 
The decorati.2 panel, ‘“ Tigers and Sea 
Gulls,” which is also illustrated here, is a 
representative example of Mr. Church’s 
work in this iine. 

But the art of F. 8. Church cannot well be 
described in cold type. It is of too delicate a 
quality, and must be seen and studied to be 
truly appreciated. The large number of 


limes 


F. 8S. CHURCH IN HIS STUDIO. 
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A HUMAN PICTURE GALLERY. 
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from head to foot, the 
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MR. CHURCH’S CONCEITS. 


chest was a picture of Gen. Briére de I'Isle; 
on the abdomen the bust of a woman, and 
an inscripticn in Gothic letters, “‘ Compag- 
nie Barbot’’; on the left breast a cross of 
the Legion of Honor; on the right, the bust 
of a woman and a criminal condemned to 
hard labor; on the right shoulder a bunch 
of fruit, on the left a bunch of flowers—the 
two forming a species of epaulettes. 

On the right arm, the head of a priest and 
a pigeon holding a letter in its beak; on the 
left arm a squirrel, a crocodile, a Chinaman, 
and the bust of a woman; on the forearms 
rosies, pansies, sword, woman’s head, 
clasped hands, &c. On the back was an 
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DANGER FROM LIGHTNING 


irge [ 
of 10,000 be 3 ‘ The resources 
ne of wonder 
rere is an instance on reco where aft 
Mor 
12mo volume of 
pped I 
llowing Wednesday The 
machinery for the entire 
350 pag before work stopped Monday 
night trotype plates made so 
rapidly that on Tuesday 
printing presses were set 
meantime 
and by Wedn« 
the book in 
were complete 
10,000 was 
Saturday night 


lay for 
350 pages 
2000 coples of the 
book on 
type was 
were 
morning 
in motion 
ers were made in the bindery, 
day morning the binders had 
hand. Two thousand volumes 
1 that day, and the edition of 
out of the way before 
In modern bookbinding ma- 
chinery, as in the production of printing 
presses, America leads the world, and no 
other nation can equal it In the speed and 
general effectiveness with which all 
branches of the industry are carried 
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LES ROSES DE SAADI. 


A Translation. 
I would gather 


several 
In the 


cov 


entirely 


out 


rary 


This morning 


roses 


you some 
But lo! too many sweets my lap inclose 
The knotted cincture breaks, 
The wind my treasure takes. 
The stre 


im bears fast 


roses, 


away the gathered 
It runs flame-red; 
The stain of 


Nor yet its 


my raimert never 
purple bloom 
sweet perfume 


loses 


stream flows 


the roses, 


crimson; gathered are 

one bud more, more red, nor white un- 
closes 

Its petals wide for love 

I keep the scent thereof. 


‘At morn I said, ‘I go to gather roses,’ 
And now at eve I'll say, while daylight 
closes, 
Take Incense! breathe from me 
The fragrant memory!” 
—Mme. VALMORE in The Fortnightly Re- 
view. 
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Rev. Olay MacCauley, 
Who represents Unitarianism in Japan. 


THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


EATED in the library of his 
pleasant suburban home at Yon- 
kers, the other day, the Rev. D. 
W. Morehouse, Secretary of the 
National Unitarian Conference 
and Superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association for 

the Middle States and Canada, spoke of the 

work expected from the approaching confer- 





ence of his denomination to be held at 
Saratoga on to-morrow, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. 


“The general object of the conference, 
he said, ‘is to energize our churches and 
encourage them to greater activity, espe- 
clally in missionary work. Our churches are 
congregational, and the General Conference 
cannot legislate for them. We simply dis- 
cuss problems connected with the phases of 
work in which we are interested, and as a 
rule the churches adopt the suggestions 
contained in the resolutions that result. In 
this way, it will be seen, we secure the 
necessary unity of action. 

“The first conference was organized in 
Dr. Bellows’s church in 1866 for the pur- 
pose of bringing about more systematic 
efforts in missionary work. The success of 
our endeavors in that field has proved the 
wisdom of the step.” 

Mr. Morehouse said that the papers to 
be read before the approaching conference 
would cover a good deal of space that most 
of the other churches would take no par- 
ticular interest in, because they do not deal 
with the ordinary range of church activity. 
This was to be accounted for by the interest 
that the Unitarian churches had always 
taken in philanthropic and progressive sub- 
jects of every description. 

There has been some break in the regu- 
lar order of conference meetings. It was 
the original intention of the conference to 
meet bi-annuslly, but one year having been 
skipped in order not to conflict with the 
Parliament of Religions, held in Chicago at 
the time of the World’s Fair, and another 
change having become necessary when it 
was found that that threw the meetings 
into the Presidential election years, it hap- 
pened that two meetings came in succes- 
sion. It is now expected that henceforth 
the conference will convene on years when 
thereare no distracting political cam- 
paigns. 

The programme for the conference, which 
has already been arranged, is elaborate. 
It is interesting, not only on account of the 
subjects to be discussed, but by reason of 
the prominence of those who are listed to 
participate. The Rev. Reed Smith of De- 
troit, who will deliver the opening sermon 
to-morrow, is one of the most noted Unt- 
tarian ministers In America. His manner 
and thought are considered somewhat 
Emersonian, but he Is regarded as a thor- 
oughly original and forcible preacher. He 
will be followed by Senator Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts, who, having been identified 
throughout his life with the Unitarian 
Church, will deliver the address of wel- 
come as President of the conference on the 
following morning. The Chairman of the 
Council will then set forth the subjects 
which the Council desires the conference to 
act upon. He Is the Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
joint pastor of the Church of the Messiah 
with the Rev. Robert Collyer. 

An important feature of the second day's 
proceedings will be the presentation of the 
address of the Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Rev. George 
Batcheller of Boston. It is customary for 
this association, which 
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tional Alliance, an organization composed 
of women of other denominations as 
well as Unitarians, will also be held on 
Tuesday, the conference suspending its 
proceedings to attend it. The work of 
this body will consist of the election 
of officers and other routine matters. 
Addresses will be delivered by Mrs. R. H. 
Davis and others. 

When the conference resumes its work 
on Tuesday evening, the Sunday school and 
other subjects connected with “our young 
people’ will be discussed by the Rev. Will- 
iam W. Fenn of Chicago, Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of Baston, the Rev. Dr. John M. 
Pullman, a Universalist, of Lynn, Mass., 
and the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, pastor of 
the Second Unitarian Church of Boston and 
President of the Young People’s Union. 

Three of the most important papers that 
are to be read are on “ The Old Theology 
and the New.” The first deals with its rela- 
tion to history and philosophy, and is written 
by the Rev. John W. Chadwick, who for 
more than thirty-three years has been pas- 
tor of the Second Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn and who fs regarded as one of 
the most scholarly of Amercan Unitarian 
clergymen. The second paper, on its relation 
to Biblical criticism, will be delivered by 
the Rev. W. 8S. Crowe of this city, and the 
third and last will come from the Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Boston, a cousin of 
President Dole of Hawali, and will be on 
“The Points of Contact and Difference 
Between Unitarianism and the New Ortho- 
doxy.”’ 

Among the other prominent men who will 
take part in the four days’ proceedings are 
Mr. William Howell Reed, a prominent 
business man of Boston, who for years has 
been connected with the affairs of the Uni- 
tarlan Church as a layman, and who now 
occupies the post of Treasurer of the con- 
ference; the Rev. Rush H. Shippen, now of 
Brockton, Mass., but formerly Senator 
Hoar’s pastor in Washington; the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Professor of Political 
Economy in the Catholic University in 
Washington, who will speak of “ Parental 
Indifference to Denominational Loyalty”: 
the Hon. Francis C. Lowell of Boston, who 
will speak of “The Church and Public 
Life’; the Rev. Clay MacCauley of Tokio, 
Japan, the representative of the Unitarian 
Church In that country, whose subject will 
be “Christianity tn Japan”: Prof. Fdward 
Cummings, who occuptes the Chair of So- 
clology in Harvard. who will discuss “ False 
Methods as Hindrances to Soctal RBetter- 
ment"; Prof William Dudley Foulke, 
whose subject will be “ The Citizen and the 


Republic’; the Rev. Eli Fay, for years 
prominent in church work on the Pacific 
coast, and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
of Boston, whose paper on “ The Misinter- 


pretation of Liberalism,” is expected to at- 


tract much attention. The closing address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Minot J 
Savage, on ‘‘ The Cost of Our Freedom and 
Our Duty to Maintain It.” 


One afternoon of the session will be de- 
voted to the meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. The election of the officers 
ff the conference will be held at noon 
Thursday 
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NERVOUS CHILDREN. 
Nervous children will not bear very mu 
3d bathing; they have not got heat 

enough in their bodies to react against it 
Do not demand too much exercise from 
them 


Do notletthem study 
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is the executive body 
of the denomination, 
to bring forward re- 
commendations for 


the consideration of 
the conference. The 
association is a dis- 


tinct corporation, and 
the conference is not 
compelled to conform 
to its wishes, but it 
usually does so, 

A subject that will 
come up in the course 
of Tuesday's proceed- 
ings is the project of 
endowing The New 
World, the Unitarian 
quarterly review. An 
effort will be made 
to raise $50,000 for the 
permanent support of 
this publication, 
which, it is expected, 
will then be put on 
a sound basis, 

The annual meeting 
of the Woman's Na- 
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too much or go to 
school too early. Of 
course, their minds 
must be pleasantly 
employed, and the 
kindergarten may be 
available after they 
are three years old. 
Cultivate in them a 
love of nature and 
outdoor life, espe- 
cially in pleasant 
weather. This is the 
true, grand _ kinder- 
garten. Do not for- 
get they need com- 
panionship. 

Give them a good, 
comfortable bed where 
the air is pure, and 
do all you can to pro- 
mote healthful sleep. 
A little easily digest- 
ed food before bed- 
time often helps them 
to sleep more soundly 
than they otherwise 
would. 


Miss Emily A. Fifield. 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOLS. 
=a MONG the lany creditable 
achievements of the Board of 
Education appointed by Mayor 
Strong, the introduction of the 
high school system will proba- 
rank the highest. It will 
long as the public 
as a monument to the far- 
of the progressive element of 
l as a reproach to 
jeclared the system unprofitabl. 


tand as 
earlier 


f lesser importance, 
and Boston, looked 
lain on the New York school sys 
cities the children of the 

the only moderately well-to- 

an equality with the chil- 
wealthiest in their ability to 
arly training necessary for a 
tion. In New York the grad- 

iss of the with 
1 years instruction in a commer- 
if the school was not too 
was the most that the children 

I oor could obtain. 

To-day it is different. Three high schools 
yet, but with magnificent 
permanent quarters planned and construct- 
ing—equipped with the most modern edu- 
cational appliances, presided over by schol- 
arly educators chosen for their ability from 
the pedagogues of the whole country, and 
governed by men whose only aim is the suc- 
ess of the project, stand ready to receive 
all who are desirous of a higher education. 
No other qualification but merit is needed. 
creed, or condition is barred. The 
there, and the youth or girl 
who earns it can have it, not as a gift, but 
as a right, 

Nearly a year ago, when the Board of 
Education divided into two factions, 
known by their qualifications as the pro- 
gressives and the conservatives, one of the 
suggested the adoption of the 

gh school system. His fellow-progressives 
seconded him ag well as they could, but 
they were not in the majority, and for a 
time the scheme slumbered. Time, accident, 
Providence, or what you will interposed, 
vacancies occurred in the ranks of the con- 
ervatives, and Mayor Strong appointed 
orogre ves to fill them. 

The high school scheme was approved, a 
committee was appointed, $3,000,000 was ap- 
propriated, and the work went forward with 
a rush. Three schools were planned—one 
for boys, one for girls, and one for the joint 
both—each to accommodate from 
2,000 to 2,500 students. The country was 
searched for men to take charge of them, 
and a rigid examination for teachers was 
held. How extraordinary was the demand 
on the candidates for the teachers’ places 
was shown by the result of the examina- 
tions. Of the 1,000 who entered their names 
for the places, 347 completed the test, and 
of those only 153 reached the eligible list. 

It was impossible to get all the new 
school buildings ready for this year, and the 
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decided to 
hools down town and push t ymple 
tion the mixed building at On 
Hundred and Fifty-seventh Street and Third 
Avenue. There was no hesitation. T f 
the board who opposed were 
ind when vacation time ended last Mon 


committee take Grammar 


school 


in the min 
the schools were ready for e scholars 
That the scholars were 
hools the attendance on 
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physics, algebra and 
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turned away from the mixed school to wait 
until more accommodation could be pro- 
vided; 220 more than the 635 provided for 
presented themselves for admission to the 
Boys’ High School, and nearly 200 had to 
be temporarily refused at the Girls’ High 
School, where 653 were enrolled. 

The down-town temporary schools are, for 
boys, on West Thirteenth Street, old Gram- 
mar School No. 35, and, for girls, on Hast 
Twelfth Street, old Grammar School No. 47. 
The mixed school is up town. 

The charge of the boys’ school is Dr. J. T. 
Buchanan from Kansas City, of the girls’ 
school is Dr. J. G. Wight, from Philadel- 
phia, and of the mixed school is Dr. EB. J. 
Goodwin, from Newton, Mass. The teach- 
ing force consists of sixty-six men and wo- 
men teachers, divided among the three 
schools. 

The curriculum includes in the classical 
or college preparatory course four years of 
English, Latin, and physical training, 
three years of Greek and history, two 


geometry, and civics, as well as elective in- 
struction in Latin, modern languages, sci- 
ences, the higher mathematics, art, and 
ethics. 

Under the present system a child, any 
child, beginning at the lowest primary 
grade in the public schools, may graduate 
in seven years to the high school, and then 
in four years more be fitted to enter any 
university in the land or to start life edu- 
cationally well armed for all contingencies. 
And, except for the necessary expense of 
his clothing and keep, it will not have cost 
his guardians one cent. 

The High School Committee of the Board 
of Edvecation consists of Henry W. Taft, 
Chairman; Jacob W. Mack, E. Ellery An- 
derson, Dr. D. E. McSweeny, William 
Greenough, and ex officio Charles Bulkley 
Hubbell, President of the board. H. D. 

SUEAP LAG MK BSE 

String Beans runs a laundry in Phoenix, 
Ariz. He has every indication of being a 
Chinaman. 
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BALLOONING LONG AGO. 


juaint acc it 


ago i 


ension in this city ars 
Phe New York Gazette of July 14, 
“On Tues ‘ 
er, a 
in the 


17386 
says the writ- 

people assembled 

Lane to gratify their curi- 
Osity in tl science Of bailooning. 
Sunset the 


About 
aerostatical genius finished the 
inflation, when to his utter confusion and 
the no small disappointment of the 
tors, he was 


ecta- 
raise it five feet 
above the earth, although himself and three 
more kept with their hands a 
considerabie time, till at last it overset and 
immediately went off in fumo, which ex- 
cited the laughter of some and the chagrin 
of others. 

“One quick-tempered gentleman, unabl 
to brook the disappointment, discharged his 
ire on the head of the aeronaut by dusting 
his hair with his cane to the no small di- 
version of the numerous spectators. The 
people seemingly did not consider that the 
Prince of the Power of the Air, being per- 
haps fearful that the ingenious artist in- 
tended to invade his dominions, determined 
to put him out of countenance by overset- 
ting the balloon, and burning it to ashes.” 


unable to 


Shoving it 
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A STORY OF SWITZERLAND* 


HE aim of the author of “ The 

Annals of Switzerland” is to 

present a condensed narrative 

of the struggles, progress, and 
attainments of a race of free- 

men, and to depict the develop 

ment of a democracy which had 

its beginnings before the Reformation. The 
early story of Switzerland is purely mythi- 
cal. There are dim traditions of wandering 
races, perhaps kin to the Etruscans, who 
settled in a district known as Rhetia, and 
who worshipped the god Rhetus, Scandina- 
vians, the story goes, guided by the broth- 
ers Switer and Swen, founded the Canton of 

Schwyz, hence the name Switzerland, There 
is scant knowledge of the region bounded by 
the Rhine, the Jura Mountains, Lakes Le- 
man and Constance. We stand on safer 
ground, when, in the second century B. C.,, 
we know of the Cimbri and Teutones, who 
invaded Gaul. Then Gaul called on Rome for 
aid, and Diviko, who led the Cimbri, defeat- 
ed the Romans, Later on, 102 B. C., Marius 
‘same from Africa, and the Roman legions 
overwhelmed the Cimbri. The fugitives, it 
is believed, settled in the four cantons of 
Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Luzern 
Then they were known as Helvetians, and 
so were mentioned by Caesar. Caesar was 
in Gaul in 60 B. C.; later came his first en- 
gagements with these Helvetians near Ge- 
neva, He defeated them and annexed their 
territory to Gallia Celtica. In time the dis- 
tinctive name of Helvetia was lost, and 
gradually Roman customs were introduced. 

Much that Is confusing happened in Switz- 
erland, and it is only cleared up when, in 
the year 500, ‘“‘the southwestern portion 
of the cuuntry now called Switzerland be- 
longed to the Burgundians, the northern 
territory was shared between the Franks 
and the Allemani, and Rhetia was claimed 
by the Ostrogoths.” Differences in lan- 
guage date from this period, the Allemani 
speaking the Gothic tongue and those un- 
der Burgundian rule a Gallo-Roman dialect. 
This in time developed into Provengal, to be 
followed by French, 

The adoption of Christianity by the Swiss 
is difficult to place as to date, but is at- 
tributed to Beatus in the first century, to 
Luciu3 in the second, and at the close of 
the fourth century to certain members of 
the Thcban Legion. As to education, which 
lowed spiritual influence, there were cer- 
tain monasteries, notably that of St. Gall, 
which held some 160,000 acres of land. 

When Charlemagne ruled the tand the 
Helvetian territory “‘ was tossed from hand 
to hand until caught in the grasp of the 
newly organized German monarchy.”’ Over 
the land rvled Counts and Seignors, and 
Switzerland was held under mediaeval 
feudal conditions, Like all countries where 
here were many feudal lords, these seignors 
ully at feud with one another. 
enth century, when Magyar hordes 
jurope, the Emperor Henry 
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[, had the larger villages walled so that 
they might serve as places of refuge for 
pe ants. When Pope and Emperor quar- 
reled and Henry IV. we deposed, Rudolf 





was declared the Swabian Emperor of Ger- 
ny. In a subsequent contest Rudolf was 
<illed, and the Swabian Dukedom was be- 
stowed on Frederick of Hohenstaufen. Later 
his claims were transferred to Berchtold II. 
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CASTLE OF CHILLON. 
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“ Uris’s Restraint,” which was con- 
sidered as a threat. In Unterwald- 
en lived, so the story goes, Arnold 
of Melchtal, The Bailiff insulted 
him, and Arnold broke the fingers 
of one of hir men. Arnold’s old 
father was seized and his eyes were 
put out. Then Stauffacher, Arnold 
of Melchtal, and Walter First of 
Uri met and swore a solemn oath to 
free their country of its tyrants. 
The night of Nov. 11, 1807, is fa- 
mous in Swiss annals, for it was 
then they met. 

Now follows the story of Will- 
iam Tell, reported to have been the 
son-in-law of First. The shooting 
of the apple from the head of his 
son and his killing of Gesler, it is be- 
lieved, never happened. The heroic 
period of Switzerland opened at the 
close of the fourteenth century 
with the battle of Sempach, thus 
described: 

‘Leopold III. of Austria, swear- 
ing vengeance on all the confed- 
erates, united his forces with those 
of 167 Seignors, and on the 9th of 
vuly, 1886, met the Swiss Army near 
Sempach, in the Canton of Luzern. 
The nobles, finding their horses use- 
less among the mountains, dis- 
mounted, cut the long peaks from 
their shoes, that they might not 
become entangled in the high mead- 
ow grass, and closed in an appa- 
rently impenetrable phalanx which 
bristled with pointed lances. The 


1,500 Swiss bore only boards for bucklers, 
and at the first charge many fell before the 
extended spears of the enemy. Undismayed 
the peasants rushed forward a second time, 
but only to meet a similar repulse. 
utter annihilation of the brave little 
seemed inevitable, but suddenly the tide of 
battle turned, and Winged Victory rested 
on the side of the patriots. The chronicled 
solution of this caprice of fortune was un- 
disputed by early Swiss writers, though too 
roman.ic to be credited by modern 
rians. According to the ancient records, a 
knight of Unterwalden, named Arnold von 
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celried, heroically devoted his 


ive his country, and at the thir« 


xtended his arm, with the words 
7 





open a path to freedom; provide for my w 
iren; honor my race!’ He clas 


ind chil 


is many as he could gather of the 


hore them to the earth 


his prostrate body his comrades tor 
way into the Austrian ranks, and, beneath 


wift maces, armored Prince and 


fell to the ground, until 600 of their number, 
with 2,000 soldiers, had been slain by 
of 1,400 poorly armed peasants Thrice 


Austrian banner sank, thrice was it 


again, until, Duke Leopold himself 
beside it, a disastrous flight ensued,”’ 


From “ Annals of Switz 
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by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. From ‘ Annals of Switzerland."’ 


BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE, INTERLACHEN. 








At the batle of Mortgarten, some seventy- glowing terms the treasures there exhibit 
years before this, the Swiss had been ed. With the intention of holding Court the 
found able to hold their ground, but Mort- next season in Savoy, the Duke had brought 
garten was a skirmish and Sempach a great with him the Crown regalia and ceremonial 
A peace was patched up after Sem- appurtenances of his Court. The sword of 

Swiss feeling then is thus described: state, incrusted with precious gems, im- 

“ Thus, seventy-one years after Mortgar- mense diamonds, treasured manuscript, 
the intrepid confederates again tri- beautiful tapestries, and robes of costliest 
over Austria. Their leader, Gun- fabric, were articles of booty, with 600 
doldingen, was slain in the battle, and their standards, 10,000 packed horses, and arms 
numbers was great, but they were in corresponding quantity. Gold, it is re- 
unsubdued A truce of eighteen months ported, was divided by the hatful; but some 
was concluded with Austria, but so numer- authorities maintain that any private appro- 


was forbidden, under 














the severest penalty, and that only 
after veral years had elapsed and 
an inventory of the captured wealth 
had been completed, was division and 
distribution made One of his dia 
monds, after passing through man 
hands, was finally purchased for the 





Papal crown, another rested in the 
Treasury of Vienna, while a third wa 
returned to India, whence it came.”’ 
The crowning victory of the Swiss 
was the battle of Morat. 








“The confederates had halted 
the woods, while prayers re 
cited by a Idier in each bs Dur 





ing many hours rain had been falling 
heav'iy, but as the men rose from 
their knees the sun burst through the 
of Halwy waving 
his head, shouted 





clouds, and 





shine upon our Vv 

inspiring influence 
troops rushed for 
ward, nemy from their 
relaxation. Charles had no I 
arranging his troops in the 
in which n 
fight. With the battle cry ‘Grands 
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the S resisted every charge of tl 
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nt those remarkable men, Zwingli 


asant, poet, scholar, 

former, had been called, 
two years of age, to be 

in Glarus. There his in- 
exerted against the en- 

f the Swiss for forelgn serv- 
hough at the summons of the 
accompanied the troops of 
ton in an expedition into 
1510 his poem, ‘ The Laby- 

ntt sented vividly to the con- 

derates, under the figure of the 
Minotaur, the monster oz vice, irrelig- 
ion and foreign influence that threat- 
ened to devour them, His sojourn in 
Italy opened Zwingli’s eyes to much 
that was unsound in the Church, and 
on his return home he began to study 
Greek, in order, as he sald, to draw truth 
from the fountain head. One day, while 
visiting the priest at Mollis, Zwingli dis- 
covered a liturgy 200 years old, in which he 
read these words, ‘ After the child is bap 
tized, let him partake of the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, and likewise of the cup.’ 
‘So, then,’ said Zwingli, ‘the sacrament 
was at that time given in our churches un- 
der both kinds.’ From that day his course 
was slow, but progressive.”’ 

Geneva became the great centre of relig- 
ious thought Berne and Geneva were free 
towns, but religious dissension had reached 
a crisis in Geneva The evangelists Farel, 
Viret, and Fromenct renewed their opposi- 
tion to Rome. The Duke of Savoy, having 
a hold on Berne, wanted Berne to side with 
him against Geneva, when Calvin arrived. 


“In August, 1536, Calvin arrived in Gen- 
eva, a fugitive from his native France, on 
account of his advocacy of ecclesiastical re- 
form. Calvin during two years had been a 
wanderer. At Strassburg he had published 
the first Latin edition of his ‘ Institutes of 
Christian Religion,’ a work styled by his 
enemies ‘ the Koran of the heretics.’ In the 
Spring of the same year he visited the 
Court of Ferrara, where the good Duchess 
Rénée welcomed all who were in sympathy 
with the new religion. Returning thence 
to Strassburg. with the intention of remain- 
ing in that city for a period of quiet study, 
Calvin rested over night at Geneva. News 
of his arrival having been caried to Farel, 
the evangelist at once determined to secure 
the assistance of his fellow-counttyman in 
the toilsome task of reforming the pleasure- 
loving city of the lake. At length the in- 
flexible Farel declared that the curse of God 
would rest upon his compatriot if he per- 
sisted in his refusal, and so vehemently 
urged the claims of his work that Calvin 
declared he felt as if the hands of the Al- 
mighty had been stretched out from heaven 
and laid upon him” 

We find, as shown by the author, the 
stringent character of the laws in Geneva 
in 1536, which laws were carried out a hun- 
dred years later by our Puritan forefathers: 

“ Regulations for the conduct of daily life 
were at this time publicly promulgated, and 
any violation of their restrictions was pun- 
ished by the magistrates. The following 
laws are recorded: ‘ Violators of the Sab- 
bath shall receive public admonition from 
the pulpit’; ‘the gamester shall be exposed 
in the pillory, with a pack of cards tied 
around his neck’; ‘a dinner of ten persons 
shall consist of no more than five dishes.’ 
On the 20th of May, 1537, the records show 
that a bride who had walked out the pre- 
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pine battery against oppression,” has also 
been surnamed ‘‘The Land of Unfulfilled 
Destiny.” 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES. 


Where a community persisted in calling a 
man Black, it was useless for him to try 
to call himself White—he had to acquiesce 
in the choice of the majority, says a writer 
in Good Words. This class is the 
most difficult of all to do justice to in 
the short space of a paper. Indeed, the bases 
of nicknames are so numerous that it is 
almost impossible to classify them. Physi- 
cal peculiarities, complimentary, (as Strong 
itharm;) derogatory, as Spindleshanks, 
Sheepshanks, Crookshanks, Heavisides, 
&c.; mental attributes as Grave, Stern, 
Wise, Sage, Moody, Proud, Courteous, (Cur- 
teis,) on one hand, and on the other Blythe, 
Gay, Foolhardy, Jolly, Meek, &c.; nick- 
names from complexion and color of the 
hair, as Black, White, Brown and Brown- 
ing, Ruddy, Readman, Hoare, Grey, &c.; 
nicknames from peculiarities of dress, Curt- 
mantel, Shorthose, &c.; from social posi- 
tion, as Bastard, Lacklands, and so on; 
from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
from birds and fishes. 

Then compounds were made by applying 
a sobriquet to a Christian name, as Mickle- 
john, Littlejohn, Brownjohn; if he was a 
comely well-made fellow he was Proper- 
john, These names appear again in Nor 
man guise, as Grosjean, Petijean, Bonjean, 
from which comes Bunyan—so that when 
we speak of good John Bunyan we are 
(perhaps unconsciously) only transposing 
the name of “ the inspired tinker.’’ 


a 


PIERS PLOUGHMAN. 


This poem, says a writer in The Cornhill 
Magazine, is the most important surviving 
example of the Middle-English language, 
using its own native poetical form, that of 
alliterative verse, at the time when it had 
reached its last development before being 
superseded by the foreign metres which the 
genius of Chaucer made decisively pre- 
dominant. It embodies, almost for the last 
time, that organized and coherent system 
of political and theological thought which 
to the mediaeval mind gave a complete ac- 
count of the whole human life. And it pre- 
sents a picture, at once vivid and convinc- 
ing, of the actual England of the time, the 
aspect of things and the life of people in 
the period between the Black Death and 
the Wars of the Roses, when the whole 


The printer agreed to his proposals, and re- 


quired to know how many copies he would 
shoose to have struck off. ‘Why, sir,’ re- 
turned the clergyman, ‘I have calculated 
that there are in the kingdom many thousand 
parishes, and that each parish will at least 
take one, end others more; so that I think 
we may safely venture to print about 35,000 
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of age He w 
and high sch 
County, and wa 
with a Bachel 3 it the age 
of twenty. He » years teaching 
in the Greenville High School and one 3 r 
in the academy of Sharon. Yale The 
School granted him the Bachelor of Div 
ity degree in 184, after he had taken 
thorough course there. 

His first pastorate was the First Baptist 
Church of Gallipolis, Ohio. Here he was 
most successful, although he remained but 
one year. A unanin all brought him 
to Bloomsburg, Penn., in May of last year, 
and another unanimous call brings him to 
Brooklyn. He leaves Bloomsburg, he says, 
with many regrets, in view of the fact that 
that congregation, while glad to see his 
success, anxiously sought him to remain if 
he felt it to be his duty to do so. He is a 
forceful pulpit orator and a hard student. 
He is also diligent in pastoral work, and 
Bedford Heights congregation is looking 
forward to a season of prosperity under the 
leadership of a minister so active and zeal- 
ous in good works 


THE REV. WILLIAM M. TINKER. 
New Pastor Bedford Heights Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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